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marque and reprisal, and to make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water. In Great Britain this power 
is the exclusive prerogative of the Crown. In the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, Mr. Pinckney proposed 
that the power should reside in the Senate, as did Mr. 
Hamilton. Mr. Butler believed that the power should 
be given to the President. It was finally and unani- 
mously decided to give it to the Congress. Further- 
more, in order that the civilian control might be as- 
sured, it was provided that the Congress should have 
the power to "raise and support armies, but no appro- 
priation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years." The point of limiting the appropria- 
tion to two years, the length of a congressional term, 
is that the control of the army shall be in the hands not 
of the professional soldier, but of the civilian popula- 
tion. Evidently the framers of the United States Con- 
stitution did not propose to place the control of govern- 
ment policy in the hands of the warrior class for the 
reason that they proposed to avoid war. They suc- 
ceeded in showing the way to avoid war. They evidently 
did not believe in the inevitability of war. Because of 
their work we no longer believe in the inevitability of 
war. 



PRACTICAL INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

Aconfebence on public health has been held in the 
City of Brussels, in consequence of which we are 
nearer to a realization of our efforts in behalf of an 
internationalization of the campaign against disease. 
The watchword of the conference was international 
co-operation. Professor Adami pled for an international 
classification of bacteria, calling attention to the con- 
fusion which is inevitably arising because of the present 
inadequate classification and to the importance of prog- 
ress therefor in a great and fruitful field of scientific 
research. He went on to point out that if each nation 
adopts a new and separate classification, the confusion 
will be worse confounded. He emphasized especially 
the importance of evolving an international method with 
world-wide standards. Lord Dawson of Penn also ex- 
plained the urgent relation in every country of the 
physician to the State. His point was that the details 
of this relation must, no doubt, be locally determined, 
but the principles underlying the relation were universal. 
Then, each nation could help all of the others to a 
solution. Here certainly is practical international effort. 
We now have an International Police Chiefs' Associa- 
tion. Before the Police Convention recently held in 
Detroit, plans were developed for the exchange of motion 
picture films, photographs, and literature with the police 
of old-world capitals to the end "that the organized 



forces of order in the world may present a united defense 
against crime." As one of the best known of America's 
police experts phrases it, "If the weakened peoples are 
to recover and to resume their governments, their police 
must prevail. They look for sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Let us have the police of London and Siam and 
Japan and Peru and Poland known to us personally. 
Such an association would simplify the capture of fugi- 
tives and insure the public a much higher degree of pro- 
tection from international law breakers." Such a league 
to enforce peace is defensible in logic and in fact. The 
law operating upon individuals for the protection of 
society is a police function, very much needed just now, 
and destined to be made increasing use of, as men col- 
lectively vision the principles of a governed world. 



THE HIGH COST OF ARMAMENT 

When Congress adjourned, June 5, it had made 
appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
aggregating more than four billion dollars. To be sure, 
this is a much smaller sum than the $25,598,967,517 
which were spent during the year closing July 1, 1919. 
But, at the same time, prior to our entrance into the 
war, in 1917, the total sum appropriated, exclusive of 
the postal service, had been $678,677,858. 

Economic conditions at home and abroad being as 
they are, with the high cost of living what it is, and the 
insistent demand of the people for reduced taxes never 
so full-throated and bitter, we might have supposed, 
with some show of hope and reason, that the lawmakers 
would begin to cut down naval and army appropria- 
tions. Have they? Yes, if the demands of the army 
and navy officials are a test. But what of the popular 
demand? For the year ending June 30, 1921, the sum 
of $828,000,000 is appropriated, which is considerably 
more than the sum demanded for the entire national 
budget prior to 1917. The bearing of this fact upon 
American international relations is no less important 
than its domestic influence. At home, it is bound to 
add to the revolutionary mood of the groups that are 
being selected to bear a maximum share of taxation, 
whether in old or new forms. Abroad, it creates sus- 
picion of our sincerity in preaching fraternity among 
the nations. Ministries facing the dimensions of our 
military expansion do not feel like making reductions 
that economic necessity demands. The masses of Eu- 
rope, much as they owe us for relief dispensed by the 
Red Cross and by the Hoover Food Administration, 
cannot but know that our failure to lead in the process 
of disarmament thwarts them in their pressure to rid 
Europe of its intolerable burden. The same may be 
said of the foes of militarism in Japan, who are fighting 
a brave fight against heavy odds. 



